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PREFACE 



This report presents a summary of the results of the Board of Teacher Education's 
investigation into the Bachelor of Education degree in the Queensland advanced 
education system. The main report of the study, as well as additional copies of this 
summary/ is available on request from the Board of Teacher Education, 

The results of the study are based largely on information gained in interviews with 
and a questionnaire survey of teachers and teacher educators. As it would have ! een 
impossible to conduct the study without the cooperation of the t-eachers and teacher 
educators who gave their time for interviews or to complete questionnaires, the Board 
wishes to thank them for their contribution to the project. 

The study was undertaken by Greg Duck, Elizabeth Webb, and Debra Cunningham. It 
was carried under the aegis of the Board's Research Committee, the membership of 
which is shown in the appendix. Thanks are extended to Geoff Bull (Darling Downs 
Institute of Advanced Education), Neil Dempster (Department of Education), Debro 
Hollywood (Macgregor State School), Glen Postle (Darling Downs Institute of Advanced 
Education), John Schmidt (Brisbone College of Advanced Education) ond Ian Whelan 
(Capricornia Institute of Advonced Education) for acting as consultants on the project. 

The contribution of Jackie Sorensen, who typed the report and entered data on to 
computer files, is also gratefully acknowledged. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Bachelor of Education degree 

Bachelor of Education programs ore offered in the advanced education sector in 
Queensland as in-service degrees for teachers with at least one year's teaching 
experience. Teachers who hold a diploma of teaching, or a non-education degree plus 
a graduate diploma in education, may complete a Bachelor of Education degree by 
undertaking the equivalent of a further year's full-time study. Teachers with fewer 
than three years' study prior to commencing a B.Ed, program may also be eligible to 
enrol, but normally must complete studies in addition to the one year's full-time 
equivalent. 

In the 1978 Review of Teacher Education in Queensland (the Basse tt report), the 
Bachelor of Education degree was conceptualised as the final phase of initial teacher 
preparation. Under this pattern, initial teacher preparation involves a pre-service 
phase (e.g. a Diploma of Teaching), an induction period of teaching in a school and the 
completion of a degree in education, usually by part-time study. 

Although the 1978 Review Committee recommended that completion of a Bachelor of 
Education degree should be mandatory, the Board of Teacher Education, while 
endorsing the general pattern proposed by the Committee, decided that completion of 
the degree should be on a voluntary basis. 

The offering oF Bachelor of Education degrees in Queensland preceded the 1978 
Review. These programs were first offered in 1977. Since then, total enrolment has 
grown from 233 to some 2,500 in 1986. Bachelor of Education programs ore now 
offered by Brisbane College of Advanced Education, Copricornio Institute of Advanced 
Education, Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education, the Institute of Advanced 
Education James Cook University of North Queensland and McAuley College. 

Purposes of the study 

In 1984, the Board of Teacher Education began on evaluation of the Bachelor of Edu- 
cation degree. The project aims to provide information to the Board in its role of 
keeping teacher education in Queensland under review. 

The project also aims to provide information which the teacher education community 
in general and individual tertiary institutions con use in ongoing reviews of Bachelor 
of Education programs. 

Informotion collected 

A conceptual framework was developed to guide data collection. This framework was 
based on a review of the literature on in-service teacher education and adult 
education, and unstructured interviews with teachers and college Bachelor of Edu- 
cation coordinators. 

An outline of the type of information collected is giver below. 

Teacher entry charocteristics 

Age 
Sex 

Teaching exjjerience 

Qualifications 

Position 
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Motivation to porticipote 

Reosons why teochers enrol in o Bochelor of Educotion program including 

intrinsic ond extrinsic reosons 

Reosons why teochers do not enrol in a B.Ed. 

Aims of B.EcL programs 

S toted ond desired cims 

Structure of program 

The B.Ed, as on in-service or pre-service program 
Content of B.Ed, progroms 
Orgonisotion of offering of B.Ed, units 

Student experiences within course 

Studying os on externol student 
Studying os o port-time internol student 
Studying os o full-time student 
Worklood 

Teoching-learning methods 
Methods of assessment 
Withdrawol from the progrom 

School contextual factors 

Type 
Sector 
Level 
Locotion 

Attitude of school odminist rotors 
Attitude of colleogues 

School conditions hindering or fociiitoting the influence of the B.Ed. 
Outcomes 

Effects on teochers who completed ov ore enrolled in the B.Ed. 
Effects on the school os o whole 
Effects on lecturers 

Methodology 

The methodology for the study involved using bo^h interviews ond quest ionnoires/ as 
well OS document onolysis. The mojor octivities of the project were: 

1. Preliminory stoge: September 1984 - April 1985 

Review of literoture 
Anolysis of B.Ed, submissions 
Preliminory interviews 
Development of conceptuol fromework 

2. Interviews 

Development of interview schedules April - June 1985 

Conduct of interviews June - November 1985 
Anolysis of interviev/s ond waiting of 

interim report Jonuory - April 1986 

3. Questionnoires 

Development of questionnoires August - October 1985 



Identification of populations and 

selection of samples Septennber October 1985 

Distribution and return of 

questionnaires October 1985 - ApriK198^ 

Analysis of questionnaires January - June 1986 

Preparation of main report and 

summary report July 1986 - January 1987 

The interviews for the second stage of the study were conducted with teachers at 
schools in Brisbane, Redcliffe, Logan City, Toowoomba, Rockhampton, Townsville, and 
with lecturers in the Bachelor of Education programs offered by Brisbane College of 
Advanced Education, the Capricornia Institute of Advanced Education, the Darling 
Do wns Institute of Advanced Education and the Institute of Advanced Education, 
James Cook University of North Queensland. When the project commenced, the 
Bachelor of Education program at McAuley College was not operational and it was 
decided not to include in the study teachers and lecturers associated with the 
McAuley program. 

The number of interviewees in each group is shown in Table 1. 



Table 1 ; Number of interviewees in each group 



GROUP 


NO. 


B.Ed, graduates 


25 


B.Ed, students 


23 


Teachers who have withdrawn from the B.Ed. 


11 


Teachers neither currently nor previously 




enrolled in the B.Ed. 


21 


School principals and administrators 


13 


Lecturers 


27 


Total 


120 



The third stage of the study involved a questionnaire survey of larger and more rep- 
resentative samples of each of the groups interviewed. 

Graduates were sampled from those who completed a Bachelor of Education degree at 
the end of 1983 or 1984; students were chosen from those who first enrolled in a 
Bachelor of Education degree in 1985; the withdrawals were sampled from those who 
withdrew from a B.Ed, degree in 1983, 1984 or 1985; and lecturers were chosen from 
those teaching o B.Ed, unit in 1985. For each of these groups, different sampling 
ratios were used for each institution and the responses were then weighted so that the 
final achieved samples were representative of the respective populations in terms of 
each tertiary institution. In practice, this meant that over 60 per cent of each group 
of respondents were associated with the program at the Brisbane College of Advanced 
Education. 

School administrators and teachers not enrolled were selected from a sample of 
schools stratified by level (preschool, primary, secondary, special, TAPE) and 
educational sector (government or non-government). 

Questionnaires to school administrators and teachers not enrolled were forwarded 
through the principal. In all other cases, questionnaires were sent directly to the 
person chosen in the sample. Table 2 shows the final response rate achieved after 
two follow-up letters. 
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Table 2: Sample and response rates to questionnaires 



RESPONSE 





NO. IN 


NO* 


RAIE 


GROUP 


SAMPLE 


RETURNED 


f* 


Graduates 


. 

244 




192 


79 


Students 


244 


188 


77 


Withdrawals 


184 


131 


71 


Teachers not enrolled 


322 


191 


59 


School administrators 


194 


112 


58 


Lecturers 


68 


60 


88 
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RESULTS 

Bockground chorocterlstics of questionnQire respondents 

Over 60 per. cent of graduates, students and withdrawals had seven or more years of 
teaching experience at the time the questionnaire data were collected. The majority 
held a Diploma of Teaching as a pre-service qualification, with about one-third listing 
a Certificate of Teaching as their pre-service qualification. Nearly one-fifth of the 
graduates had a non-education degree plus a graduate diploma. Only 3 per cent of 
students and withdrawals, however, held this latter pre-service qualification. 

Twenty-four per cent of the graduates, 12 per cent of the students and 20 per cent of 
the withdrawals held a Diploma of Teaching as an in-service qualification. Small 
proportions of these groups of respondents held other in-service qualifications. 

Sixty per cent of the teachers not enrolled had more than ten years* teaching 
experience. As their pre-service qualification, teachers in this group were as likely to 
hold a Certificate of Teaching as they were to hold a Diploma of Teaching. About 
one-quarter had completed an in-service qualification with the most common award 
being either a Diploma of Teaching (10 per cent) or a bachelor's degree in an area 
other than education (10 per cent). 

Twenty-eight per cent of the school administrators were either enrolled in or had 
completed a Bachelor of Education degree. 

Motlvotion to porticlpote In the Bocheior of Education proorom 
Reasons for enrolling 

Table 3 shows the proportion of graduates and students who indicated that each of a 
number of reasons was either very important or moderately important in influencing 
their decision to enrol in a Bocheior of Education degree. 



"^Q^^^ 3' Proportion of graduates and students indicating each factor as a very 
important or moderately important influence on their decision to enrol 



B.Ed. 



in a 



To improve classification and salary 

To ensure security of employment 

To improve promotional prospects 

For intellectual stimulation 

The B.Ed, was a logical step after upgrading 

To improve professional competence 

To gain information about a specific topic 

A perception of the B.Ed, as an integral part 

of a teacher's professional development 
Information about the program from colleagues 
To gain a broader understanding of educational 

issues 

To re-enter the teaching profession after an 
absence 

Pre ssure from professional colleagues 
Personal growth 



GRADUATES STUDENTS 
(N=192) (N=188) 



82 


78 


74 


59 


57 


53 


n 


73 


47 


38 


83 


83 


38 


40 


f>\ 


M 


U 


13 


63 


65 


23 


23 


8 


7 


82 


87 



Teachers reported undertaking a Bachelor of Education degree for a variety of 
reaso'.is. Extrinsic factors such as a desire to improve classification and salary and to 
cnsiro security of employment were rated by teachers os important reasons for 
enrdlling, but no more so than factors such as a desire to improve professional com- 
petence, to gain a broader understanding of educational issues or personal growth. 

Reasons teachers do not enrol 

The proportion of teachers not enrolled who indicated each of a number of reasons 
was important in influencing their decision not to enrol is shown below in Table 4. 

Table 4 ; Proportion of teachers nol enroll - indicating each factor as very important 
or moderately important in their decision not fo enrol (N=191) 



The perceived irrelevance of the course 48 

Lack of confidence in ability to complete the degree 23 

Lack of time to do further studies 80 

The particular subjects offered did not suit teacher's requirements 50 
The program would not contribute to teacher's professional 

development 38 

Preference for alternative studies 40 

Lack of interest in furthv*?r study 31 

Quality of the B.Ed. 25 

Administrative delays anri problems 14 

Family commitment? 70 

Geographical isolation 29 

Commitment to pupils and colleagues 70 

Restriction on places available in the program 8 
Unfavourable comments about the degree from teachers 

enrolled or previously enrolled 33 



The reasons for not enrolling might be conveniently grouped into three categories. 
Situational barriers such as lack of time to do further studies and commitments to 
family, pupils or colleagues were the most important inhibiting factors. Institutional 
factors such as the perceived irrelevance of the course or a perception that the 
subjects offered did not suit the teacher's requirements were next in order of 
importance. The group of reasons which were the least important influence on a 
teacher's decision not to enrol in the Bachelor of Education degree were dispositional 
factors such as the teacher's lack of confidence in his or her ability to complete the 
degree. 

A comment from a teacher not enrolled illustrates why some teochers do not want to 
enrol in a Bachelor of Education program: 

"I'm trying to put three kids through Uni, run a home and teach. I 
would not be able to cope with two nights per week at college. My 
teaching would suffer if I enrolled in a B.Ed. I already spend time 
ot home preparing for teaching." 

Aims^ structures and content of Bachelor of Education progroms 

Aims 

An examination of course submissions reveals some common themes running through 
the four Bachelor of Education programs considered in this study. 



Bachelor of Education progiums aim to foster teachers' ability in curriculum 
development, to develop teachers' ability to evaluate their teaching and learning 
programs and to enhance teachers* understanding of the assumptions underlying and 
the influences on schooling and teaching. 

All groups of iv*spondents most strongly endorsed as an aim of the Bachelor of 
Education the improvement of teachers' professional competencies. The aim af 
improving teachers' understanding of curriculum development and implementation was 
also endorsed by all groups, and all groups but the withdrawals gave strong support to 
developing a broader outlook in teachers. The aim of improving teachers' ability to 
interact professionally with colleagues end community membeis was given reasonably 
strong support, while the aim of providing teachers with a deeper theoretical 
understanding of education was strongly supported by lecturers, somewhat less 
strongly supported by schoo! administrators one endorsee) least of ail by the teacher 
groups. Less thr-i one-fifth of the students, groduofes or withdrawals considered that 
great emphosis snould placed on this aim of the Bachelor of Education. 

Content of Bachelor of Education programs 

In each of the programs, the final year of the Bachelor of Education requires the 
completion of eight units. There is a considerable difference among the programs in 
the balance between compulsory and elective units and in the degree of choice 
available in the elective units. Brisbane College of Advanced Education has the most 
flexible program with only two compulsory units and a large number of elective units 
from which students can choose. Darling Downs is the most highly structured program 
with six of the elgh'' units being compulsory, and thirteen subjects available from 
which to choose two electives. Four units are compulsory at James Cook and three at 
Capricornia. At least two "curriculum studies" units are compulsory in all of the 
programs. Both Capricornia and Darling Downs require study of philosophy of edu- 
cation, sociology of education and educational psychology as separate subjects; 
Brisbane College of Advanced Education requires students to study an integrated 
foundations subject and to choose at least one other education foundations subject 
from any of the three areas; James Cook University requires that two subjects 
oriented towards educational psychology be studfed. In none of the programs are 
students required to select a general studies subject; in fact, only in the Brisbane and 
Capricornia programs do students have the option of studying a liberal or general 
studies unit. 

The programs differ in the extent to which opportunities for specialisation are 
provided. The Bachelor of Education program at Brisbane College of Advanced 
Education, which has a much larger enrolment than the other programs, offers the 
greatest opportunity for specialisation in a range of "jrriculum and other areas (e.g. 
educational administration, educational psychology). Opportunities for specialisation 
at Darling Downs and James Cook are limited. 

Teachers sought to study a wide range of topics in Bachelor of Education programs 
and the results indicate that many teachers would prefer a greater choice of subjects 
to be available. More than four-fifths of all groups of questionnaire respondents 
agreed that colleges should develop strands within Bachelor of Education proprams 
which would allow students to specialise In particular arers. 

Generally, the content of B.Ed, units was seen to be relevant to classroom practices. 
The following factors were identified as contributing to the relevance of Bachelor of 
Education programs: the subjects offered, the choice of content within units, breadth 
of subject choice to meet the diverse needs of teachers, linking of content to the 
classroom situation, involvement of college staff in schools, receptiveness of lecturers 
to feedback from teachers, involvement of teachers in planning and review of 
programs. 
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Offering of Bochelor of Education units 



Table 5 shows the proportion of questionnaire respondents indicating the extent of 
their support for a number of changes to the way in which B.Ed, units are offered. 



Table 5 ; Proportion ^f each group agreeing with various options concerning the 
offering of Bachelor of Education units 



SCHOOL TEACHERS 
GRAOU- WITH- AOMINIS- NOT LEG- 
ATES STUDENTS ORAWALS TRATORS ENROLLEO TURERS 
(N=192) (Nrl8B) (N=131) (N=n2) (N=191) (N=60) 



Offering of full-year 

subjects 52 42 39 57 49 44 

Completing one-semester 

subjects over a full year 52 46 75 70 76 61 

Full-time study during 

vacations 46 44 66 60 60 78 



There was strong support among withdrawals, school administrators and teachers not 
enrolled for students to have the option of completing single-semester subjects over a 
full year. A slight majority of lecturers endorsed this possibility/ while about half of 
the graduates and students agreed that this option should be available. The notion 
that full-year subjects should be available was supported by a majority only in the 
graduate and scJ'c^' administrator groups, and in each case, by a slight majority. 

The notion of ler schools was strongly supported by lecturers, but a little less 
than a majority of students and graduates agreed that vacation schools should be 
available. 

Student experiences In the B.Ed. 

Experiences as an external student 

Teachers recognised the freedom which exi'ernal study gave them to control their own 
study arrangements, for example, in organising the times at which they study. 
Teachers also considered the provision of comprehensive materials as a positive 
feature of external study, and many teachers realised that, because they were 
teaching in a school remote from a tertiary institution, they would not have been able 
to undertake a Bachelor of Education degree had the program not been available ex- 
ternally. 

Teachers also identified a number of problematic aspects of external study. Chief 
among these was the lack of contact with other students and lecturing staff and con- 
comitant feelings of isolation. Students studying externally considered that it was 
disadvantageous not to be able to seek clarification of ambiguous or complex concepts 
or of course requirements from lecturers. External students reported a number of 
difficulties related to assessment, in particular, understanding the expectation of 
lecturers, not receiving feedback on previous assignnnents before the submission dates 
for subsequent work and coping with the workload created by heavy assessment 
requirements. The pressures of combining family and teaching commitments with 
part-time study was listed as a major problem by students studying externally. 

The willingness of lecturers to be available by telephone or in person and to respond 
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quickly to requests for ossistonce were reported as helping to olleviate feelings of 
isolotion. A number of teachers olso expressed opprovol of the choice of teoching 
methods which allowed interoction with other students and the lecturer (for exomple, 
vacotion schools, telephone tutoriols, teleconferences) and the supplementing of 
written notes with o voriety of other media. One student, for example, commented 
that: 

"It wos good to meet lecturers ot vocotion school os it was eosier 
to contact them once you knew them. They were very helpful ond 
sympathetic to externol students* problems." 

From their comments, it was, however, clear thot some teachers sought greoter com- 
municotion with lecturers and felt thot lecturers should be oble to be contacted more 
easily. The questionnoire results similorly indicotc thot teochers would prefer lec- 
turers to visit regionol centres more frequently. 

Woys in which teochers reported thot lecturers helped to olleviate their concerns 
regording ossessment were by provision of cleor guidelines concerning expectotions for 
assessment, granting extensions to due dotes ond providing prompt feedback. 

A few teochers considered thot lecturers should recognise the difficulties external 
students foce with respect to resources and should select texts ond recommend 
reodings that ore more eosily obtoinable. 

Questionnaire responses from lecturers indicote the methods which they used to coter 
for the needs of externol students ore very much in tune with teochers* expectotions. 
Initioting personal contoct with students ond being open to telephone or personol 
. »ntoct from the students were frequently mentioned by lecturers oi woys in which 
they ottempted to be sensitive to the needs of external students. 

Lecturers olso noted the importonce of comprehensive, well-plonned externol materiols 
and assessment requirements which toke occount of the difficulties of external study 
ond for which detailed, informotive ond timely feedbock is provided. 

Experiences os a port-time internal student 

Those foctors identified os problematic for externol students were described, not sur- 
prisingly, OS positive feotures of internal study. The opportunity to contribute to and 
gain frc n interactions with peers and lecturers wos the most frequently cited 
advontoge of internol study given by teochers. Teochers generolly felt that there wos 
odequote opportunity to shore experiences with other teochers. 

For some teochers this interaction with colleogues wos the most memorable ospect of 
the progrom. One groduate, for example, commented: 

"The thing that sticks in my mind is it brought teochers close 
together and got us thinking about whot we are doing. It wos very 
supportive ond I still see o lot of them. The best experience wos 
just the feeling of community. We oil hod different views. It wos 
so diverse o group, but the B.Ed, wos oble to get people like thot 
together, to discuss things, to disogree, etc." 

As might be expected, the teoching ond leorning methods most preferred by teachers 
were those in which teachers were oble to be octive porticiponts. The methods used 
encouroged teocher participation: lecturers reported thot the most frequently used 
teaching methods were group discussions ond workshops. 

A smoll minority of teachers expressed dissotisfoction with the over-use of seminars 
ond preferred other teaching methods, for exomple, lectures. Yet the mojority view- 
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point was that the least useful teaching methods were lectures or those which 
involved irrelevant or excessive assessment. 

Lecturers were perceived by teachers who studied internally as at least moderately 
sensitive to their needs. Those behaviours most frequently perceived by teachers as 
indicative of lecturers* sensitivity were a v/illingness to be approached should problems 
arise, understanding of the pressures of a dual workload and a sympathetic and 
supportive attitude. 

A small number of teachers pointed to some ways in which they felt lecturers could 
be more sensitive to the needs of internal students. Their responses generally focused 
on the need for improvements to teaching and assessment procedures. In particular, 
ensuring the relevance of content and the use of teaching methods which require 
greater involvement by students and which take more account of their experience and 
maturity and the diverse situations in which they teach were advocated by these 
teachers. 

Workload of Bachelor of Education programs 

A major concern of teachers studying part-time, whether internally or externally, is 
the demands which study makes on their time. To illustrate, one part-time internal 
student reported: 

"The disadvantages are that study clashes with family commitments 
and involvement in other things. You often have a tiring day and 
then have to go to lectures that night. You have to study evenings 
or weekends." 

Respondents' perceptions of the workload of Bachelor of Education programs lend 
support to the finding that the pressure of study and other commitments can be a 
problem for many students. Nearly half of the teachers and 28 per cent of the 
lecturers considered thct the Bachelor of Education required a heavy workload. Only 
a handful of respondents considered the program's workload to be light. 

Perhaps the principal who made the following comment came closest to identifying 
why work and study commitments cause conflict for some teachers: 

"Some time demands are unrealistic. Designers of the course should 
consider that teachers have varying demands at various times. They 
have demands at the end of the semester at the college of advance^ ^ 
education and at the school, for example, parent-teacher interviews, 
exams, assignments. Lecturers should take this into consideration 
when they set assignments." 

All groups of respondents were asked to rate the extent of their agreement with three 
items concerning the amount of support in terms of reduced teaching load or study 
leave which teachers might be given. There was divided opinion concerning whether 
teachers should be given a reduced teaching load while studying for the B.Ed., with 
school administrators being the least enthusiastic about this possibility. Similarly, 
fhere was also divided opinion concerning whether students should study for the B.Ed, 
in their own time. This latter proposition was supported least strongly by teachers 
who had withdrawn from the B.Ed, and most strongly by school administrators and lec- 
turers. There was, however, very strong support among all groups for the view that 
teachers should be given extended release from the classroom every few years to 
enable them to undertake in-service activities. 

Assessment of students 



Teachers interviewed, almost without exception, preferred assignments to examina- 




tions or student presentations. Given the heavy workload of the degree, assignments 
were viewed as placing less pressuie on teachers. Assignments were also perceived as 
allowing far the application of knowledge and as more clasely resembling the actual 
teaching situation where resources are available ta the teacher. They were seen as 
providing an opportunity to investigate an issue and present an argument for and 
against a particular position. 

Lecturers* responses indicate that they used a variety of assessment methods, with 
nearly oil making use of assignments, about half, student presentations ond procticol 
projects, and about o third, examinations. 

A majority of lecturers indicated that the potential exists for classroom-based 
projects or independent studies which moke use of teachers' activities in the school. 
Although lecturers were not generally opposed to the idea, and o number would like to 
see greater use mode of teachers' activities, some considered that it was not always 
appropriate for activities which teachers hod undertaken in schools to be credited 
directly towards the Bachelor of Education degree. One explained: 

"I strongly believe that the B.Ed, should be under the control of the 
college ond ocodemics (not schools ond the Educotion Deportment). 
Thus ossignments con (ond ought) to relote to school experiences 
ond problems but this hos to be ot the direction of the lecturer 
concerned." 

Teochcrs generolly reported thot there wos o reosonoble degree of choice in the topics 
for assessment. 

Flexible assignment deodlines were seen os o woy of helping students studying for the 
Bochelor of Educotion to cope better with vorious demonds which they foce. Teochers 
were oppreciotive of lecturers' flexibility with respect to ossignment topics ond sub- 
mission dotes ond their willingness to clorify ossignment requirements. One student, 
for exomple, reported: 



Responses to the questionnoire show thot o minority of teochers reported thot 
lecturers were unwilling to gront extensions; obout one-third of the students ond one- 
fifth of the groduotes sold thot lecturers were not flexible with ossignment deodlines. 

The results of the study olso indicote the volue which students ploce on prompt ond 
informotive feedbock on Items which hove been submitted for ossessment. Some 
teochers, porticulorly those studying externolly, felt thot feedbock wos not given soon 
enough ond thot too few comments were provided. 

Withdrowing from the Bochelor of Education program 

The questionnoire results indicote thot those teachers who withdrow from the 
Bochelor of Educotion do so eoriy in the program. Of the questionnoire respondents, 
neorly holf withdrew within the first few weeks of the program, and o further third 
withdrew loter in the first semester of their studies. Only about 20 per cent of 
questionnaire respondents hod completed o unit when they decided to discontinue with 
the progrom. 

Table 6 shows the reasons given by teachers for withdrawing from o Bachelor of 
Education degree. 



"One oreo of greot ossistonce wos o porticulor lecturer's flexibility 
in ollowing ossignments to be submitted ot o reosonoble dote ofter 
the formol submission dote. Such flexibility is essentiol when one 
considers the demonds thot occur in the teoching profession." 
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Toble 6 : Proportion of withdrawals Indicating each reason as a 
great or moderate influence on their decision to 
withdraw fronn a B.Ed, program (N=131) 



The stress of combining teaching, study and family 




commitments 


86 


The theoretical bias of the program 


55 


111 health 


11 


Other personal commitments 


51 


A change in career ambitions 


14 


A change in class(es) taught 


21 


Transfer to another school 


7 


Poor quality of lectures 


18 


Poor quality of external notes 


17 


Insufficient choice of subjects 


41 


Exomination failure 


9 


Inability to complete assignments on time 


39 



The dominant reason given by teachers for withdrawing from a Bachelor of Education 
program was the stress of combining teaching, study and family commitments. 

The comments of one teacher Illustrate the problems which can arise: 

"I withdrew because of heavy commitments with the Army Reserve. 
The Army Reserve and the B.Ed, meant working weekends and 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday nights. I also liked to take 
sporting teams in the afternoon. The stuff we were doing wasn't 
helping me to be a better teacher, so when it came to a choice 
between the Army Reserve and the B.Ed. I chose the Army. If the 
course was really relevant to my teaching I would probably have 
kept on." 

A few teachers mentioned the associated difficulty of completing assessment on time. 
For instance: 

"1 believe that, had there been no completion date for assignments, 
1 would still be in the program. For external students deadlines 
cause stress and studying to poss rather than studying to acquire 
knowledge." 

Aspects of the B.Ed, program were important factors contributing to the decision of a 
significant number of teachers to withdraw. Thirty-three per cent of teachers 
reported that the theoretical bias of the program was a very important reason for 
their withdrawal and 29 per cent reported that insufficient choice of subjects in the 
degree was a very important reason for their discontinuing. 

The following comments from questionnaire respondents and Interviewees illustrate 
how dissatisfaction with the program can contribute to the decision to discontinue 
study: 

"The real problem was doing It externally. I really felt Isolated and 
there were problems getting in touch with the lecturer. If I could 
do It internally part-time I would. You need someone easily 
accessible. I gave up on the first assignment; the deadline was 
approaching and I didn't want a low grade." 
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For the first assignment I got 12i out of 25 and I think they only 
gave me the half mark so I wouldn't fail. I hod put o lot of work 
into it ond I felt totally inodequote when I got it bock. I've been 
teoching for fifteen yeors. The initial omount of reoding is a 
problem, but I felt I wos over thot when the initial ossignment wos 
due. The jorgon of ocademics is o problem for both internol ond 
external students. They [lecturers] drop reseorch nomes, quote from 
them and then don't enlighten you obout them. It odds to your 
feeling of inodequocy." 



Influence of the Bachelor of Education degree 
Influence of the degree on teochers ond schools 

To goin an indicotion of the influence of the Bochelor of Educotion degree on school 
and teocher development, o series of questions wos put to interviewees in which they 
were osked to describe the effects of the Bochelor of Educotion degree. These 
answers were then cotegorised so thot twenty-two discrete influences were identified. 
On the questionnaire, Bochelor of Educotion students, groduotes ond school 
administrators were osked to indicate the extent of influence which they believed the 
B.Ed. degree hod hod on each of the twenty-two areos. In addition, students, 
graduates and odministrators were invited to provide further comments on the 
questionnaire concerning the effects of the B.Ed. Teochers not enrolled ond teochers 
who withdrew from the progrom were olso invited to provide comments on the 
influence of the degree. It is ocknowledged thot the knowledge, proctices, attitudes 
and beliefs of teochers are influenced by o greot mony foctors ond thot to isolote the 
influences of any one foctor (such os the B.Ed, degree) os o couse of chonge is 
problemotic. ^ 

The results indicate that o reosonobly high proportion of students, groduotes ond 
school odministrotors believe the Bochelor of Educotion degree has had on influence 
on most of the oreas of o teacher's work. Indeed, more thon holf of the groduotes 
reported thot the degree hod o positive influence on all but four of the twenty-two 
areas listed, while more than holf of the students reported thot the degree hod a 
positive influence on oil but two of the oreos listed. The oreos where students ond 
groduotes believed the B.Ed, hod the greotest influence were concerned with owore- 
ness of educotionol issues, understonding the educotionol needs of their pupils, skill in 
evoluotinp their teoching, oworeness of olternotive teoching strotegies ond developing 
teochers own educotionol theories. 

More thon holf ot the principols considered thot the degree hod a positive influence on 
fifteen of the twenty-two oreos. School odministrotors considered thot the mojor 
influence of the degree wos in increosing teochers' owareness of educotionol issues 
and ot olternotive teoching strotegies, in improving teochers' understonding of the 
educotionol needs of their pupils, ond in improving teochers' promotionol prospects. 

A small proportion (obout 20 per cent) of the groduotes ond students odcJed further 
comments on the effects of the Bochelor of Educotion degree. Neorly oil of the 
comments mode were of a positive nature. 

While o diverse group of comments wos mode by the teochers, the responses to the 
open-ended question indicote that teochers believe the Bochelor of Educotion degree 
has helped them to brooden their understanding of educotionol issues, provided them 
with a conceptuol base on which to evoluote teoching or educotion, helped them to 
adopt a more critical opprooch to their own teoching, mode tF.em more owore of o 
range of teaching strategies, ond helped them to understond contexts of teoching ond 
education. The results of the interviews support the questionnoire results. 

The flavour of the perceived influences is best expressed in the words of the teochers 
*^^^-elves: 
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"Overoll, I feel the most positive effect wos thot it provided the 
opportunity to increose the teocher*s oworeness of vitol ospects of 
educotion. Whot ultimotely hoppens with thot educotion is up to 
the teocher." 

"Studying forced me to think obout issues I otherwise moy not hove 
dwelt on for too long." 

"A greoter personol understonding of your profession leods to 
increosed usoge of skills, confidence in your own teoching obility, o 
greoter oworeness." 

"I begon to onolyse mony of the practices I followed in the 
clossroom on the bosis of educotionol outcomes ond justificotion 
much more thon previously." 

"It hos given me o greoter oworeness of individuol differences in the 
clossroom." 

"Greoter understonding of mocro-educotionol influences - broodening 
of sociol ond politicol perspective of educotion." 

The most frequent response of those school odministrotors who commented on the 
effect of the degree on individuol teochers wos thot the Bochelor of Education degree 
hod o positive influence on o teocher's professionol development including the 
development of insights into teoching ond leorning ond the improvement of teoching 
competence. The moin themes running through the comments of the school odminis- 
trotors who commented on effects of the Bochelor of Educotion degree on the school 
OS o whole were that Bochelor of Educotion groduotes were oble to contribute to the 
school by shoring ideos which they goined from the degree ond thot groduotes roised 
the teoching stondord or the tone of the school generolly. While the obove were the 
most frequent comments mode by school odministrotors, the totol number moking 
eoch type of comment wos relotively smoll, ronging between ten ond twenty. 

Some 150 comments were mode by teochers not enrolled concerning the effects of 
the B.Ed, on individuol teochers. These comments could be cotegorised into three 
groups of opproximotely equol size. About one-third of the teochers not enrolled 
reported thot they could observe no effects of the degree on individuol teochers. A 
similor proportion commented on the undesiroble impact of the degree: most 
frequently mentioned wos the increosed pressure which teochers ore under while 
studying. About one-third of the comments of the teochers not eniolled were con- 
cerned with positive effects of the degree. The three most frequent of these 
responses were thot the degree would increose o teocher's solory or chonces of 
promotion, improve his or her competence or broaden his or her oworeness of 
educotionol issues. 

A mojority of the teachers not enrolled who commented on the effects of the 
Bochelor of Educotion degree on the school os o whole considered thot it had no 
effect. About 20 per cent of the comments suggested thot the school suffered while 
teochers were doing o B.Ed. It wos cloimed, for exomple, thot teachers doing o 3.Ed. 
hod less time to spend in extro-curriculor octivities. Twenty per cent of the 
comments of teochers not enrolled referred to a ronge of benefits which hod occrued 
to the school os a result of teochers' doing o B.Ed, degree, including, for instance, o 
generol shoring of ideas, oddlng to the school "tone". 

School contextuol foctors 



The extent to which teachers ore oble to use, in the school, the leornings ond under- 
stondings which they goin from o B.Ed, degree ore dependent to o certoin extent on 
Q 'actors within the school. 




From the viewpoint of Bachelor of Education graduates, students and school 
administrators, the attitudes of other school staff, including the principal, were 
important influences on the extent to which new ideas gained from study could be 
introduced into the school. Comments of teachers who found other staff helpful and 
supportive included: 

"I have a supportive staff who respect my trialling of innovations 
and enjoy debating points of interest which I encounter in my 
studies." ' 

"A supportive principal who gave me every opportunity to run new 
programs for teachers, take on administration and finally be acting 
principal." 

On the other hand, it was agreed that lack of interest by staff in new ideas and 
resistance to change were mojor factors preventing the use in the school of work 
done in the B.Ed. For example: 

"The unwillinpr.ess of :ome staff to participate in activities which 
they did not 'nitia'e or saw as different to their method." 

"Having senior teaching staff in TAFE with no formal training 
makes it hard to convince these people of the need to change old 
ideas." 



The freedom which teachers have to implement or change the teaching strategies 
they use with their own class was given relatively frequently as a factor which 
facilitated the use of work undertaken in the B.Ed. 

A major impediment identified by teachers and administrators to the implementation 
of ideas gained in the B.Ed, was the lack of time to try out alternative teaching 
strategies or to discuss ideas with colleagues. Some teachers and administrators 
reported that the need to "cover" the existing programs limited the opportunity to try 
new ideas or introduce new content. 

Some teachers and adminsitrators reported, on the other hand, that knowledge and 
skills gained by teachers in the B.Ed, were able to be utilised in existing school 
programs. In particular, schools which were developing school-based curricula were 
able to make use of B.Ed, graduates and students in the development of these pro- 
grams. 

Other facilitating factors nrientioned, but infrequently, were the physical environment 
of the school or classroom (e.g. open-area schools and classrooms were seen as 
facilitating the introduction of new ideas) and the position in the school held by the 
graduate or student (e.g. graduates who were principals claimed this gave them the 
freedom to try things out). Inhibiting factors mentioned, but again relatively 
infrequently, were the physical environment of the school, the lack of resources in 
the school, the status of B.Ed, graduates (inexperienced graduates were reported as 
having little influence on their colleagues), parental resistance to change and, by a 
few administrators, the attitude of some B.Ed, graduates. 

Effects on lecturers of their involvenr>ent in the B.Ed. 

Lecturers reported that they had developed a deeper or broader understanding of 
schooling and education in general or of their own area of specialisation as a result of 
their teaching units in a Bachelor of Education program. Lecturers' contacts with 
experienced teachers helped to keep them up to date with developments in schools. 
Several lecturers commented that teaching units in the B.Ed, had forced them to 
become informed about recent literature or research in their area. 



DISCUSSION OF RESULTS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 



This study of the Bachelor of Education degree in the Queensland advanced education 
system has attempted to gain a broad perspective on the degree from the viewpoints 
of various groups of respondents. 

The study provides findings which can be used as a basis for discussion and con- 
sideration of particular issues, or as a framework for organisations and individuals to 
examine their policies and practices. 

While the results for individual institutions have been forwarded to the institutions 
concerned for their own use, the study has mainly been concerned with a general 
overview of the B.Ed. A more detailed examination of particular issues or particular 
B.Ed, programs is for colleges, lecturers and others to take up in future discussion and 
research. At least one such study, supported by Board of Teacher Education funds, is 
already underway. 

The concept of the B.Ed as the final stage of initial teacher preparation 

In the 1978 Review of Teacher Education in Queensland, it was argued that the initial 
phase of teacher preparation should consist of a pre-service component (typically a 
three-year Diploma of Teaching), an induction phase of at least one year's teaching in 
a school and an in-service phase, namely the completion of a Bachelor o^ Education 
degree. This has become widely known as the 3+x+l or "Bassett" pattern of initial 
teacher preparation. The main argument used in the 1978 Review for the Bachelor of 
Education to be completed in-service was that some aspects of educational theory are 
best understood by teachers when they are illuminated by practical experience. Thus, 
the study of these aspects of educational theory is delayed until the in-service 
Bachelor of Education year. Similar arguments were used in the minority statement 
of the National Inquiry into Teacher Education. 

The proposals put forward in the 1978 Review were subsequently adopted in Queens- 
land. The proposals have been incorporated into Guidelines for the Development of 
Teacher Education courses in Queensland issued by the Board of Advanced Education. 
Guideline 10 states: 

"The content of pre-service teacher education courses (both 
three-year diploma courses and one-year graduate diploma courses) 
should be planned in the expectation that most students will 
subsequently complete further studies in education as a part of their 
continuing in-service professional development. Pre-service courses 
should therefore concentrate on work appropriate to the teacher at 
the beginning of his career, with particular emphasis on personol 
end professional development, including teaching skills and 
curriculum studies." 



The evidence produced in this study provides grounds for questioning the continued 
acceptance of the 3+x+l pattern as the sole or even the main method for the initial 
preparation of teachers. 

If the B.Ed, degree Is designed to be part of an initial package of teacher education, 
then It would be reasonable to assume that teachers should enrol in the B.Ed, within a 
few years of completing their pre-service qualification and after a small number of 
years of teaching experience. While the 1978 Review does not specify the length of 
teaching experience teachers should have before enrolling in a B.Ed, (referring only to 
teaching experience of at least one year), the Board of Advanced Education guidelines 
state that the Bachelor of Education degree "should allow all teachers to form a 
clearer understanding of their early teaching experience ". 

The results of this study show that, of students who enrolled in a B.Ed, ior the first 
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time in 1985, 63 per cent had at least six years of teaching experience at the time of 
their enrolment, and only 12 per cent had less than three years' experience. With 
such a long gap between the completion of pre-service teacher education and the 
commencement of the Bachelor of Educotion degree, it is hard to conceive of the 
B.Ed. degree as being part of an initial package of teacher preparation which all 
teachers must complete before they can be regarded as fully-qualified members of 
the profession. The reported backlog of applicants waiting to gain entry to the B.Ed, 
will inevitably increase the average length of teaching experience of teachers 
commencing the degree in future years. 

Certainly, a majority of all groups of respondents and a substantial majority of 
withdrawals, teachers not enrolled and school administrators favoured a four-year 
pre-service B.Ed, degree to be available as an option . The reason most often 
advanced for this was that combining teaching and family commitments with part- 
tinrie study made it difficult to complete the degree as an in-service qualification. 
Other reasons advanced for an optional pre-service B.Ed, were that it is difficult to 
return to study after a break of one or more years, it would provide a better 
preparation for teaching, and that the completion of the initial qualification in-service 
placed teachers at a disadvantage compared with other professions. 

^u'^'^ioon ""^""^^"^^ "^^^^ forward in some of the inquiries into teacher education in 
the }?QQs to support four years' pre-service. Both the National Inquiry into Teacher 
f^^^Q^^Q" New South Wales inquiry (Teachers for Tomorrow, l980> considered, 

tor example, that the increasingly demanding and complex roles of teachers made four 
years pre-service preparation a necessity, while the New South Wales inquiry warned 
that teachers would not be able to devote their full attention to the demands of 
professional preparation if the final stage of initial preparation was undertaken while 
the teacher was also teaching. 

On the other hand, there is evidence from this study to support the 3+x+1 pattern. 
The finding that teachers generally saw the B.Ed, as enhancing their professional 
development indicates that the pattern is successful, at least for a majority of 
teachers who enrol and complete the degree. 

Those respondents who were opposed to the B.Ed, being available as a pre-service 
qualification, even as an option, considered that after teaching experience, teachers 
have a more realistic and accurate picture of the nature of teaching, are able to 
relate theoretical concepts to their own practical experience and are able to 
contribute to the program from their own experience. Another advantage of an 
in-service degree suggested by respondents was that it discourages teachers from 
concluding that their education is complete once they have finished their pre-service 
preparation. It was also suggested that an in-service B.Ed, provides an opportunity for 
teachers to rethink their approach to education and may rejuvenate teachers whose 
teaching has become stale. 

The results show that there were opportunities for teachers to base assignments on 
classroom activities or to use classroom activities as ^he basis for their assignments. 
Teachers generally reported that the B.Ed, provided them with adequate opportunity 
to share their experiences with other teachers, to receive feedback from fallow 
students and to use their teaching experiences as a basis for class discussion at least 
some of the time. Indeed, the opportunity to contribute to discussion and interact 
with teachers from a range of curriculum areas and educational sectors was perceived 
°i! D^ify vo^^a^l^ Pa«'^ program. All of those opportunities would be lost if 

the B.Ed, was to be available only as a pre-service qualification. 

A further disadvantage of a solely pre-service B.Ed, is that it would deprive lecturers 
of opportunities to interact with experienced practising teachers. In this study, 
lecturers reported a range of positive influences arising from their interaction with 
teachers. For example, lecturers reported interaction with experienced teachers gave 
♦hi^m n deeper or broader understanding of schooling. 



On balance, the results do not provide evidence which would lead one to conclude that 
either the 3+x+1 pattern or a four-year pre-service B.Ed, was a panacea for initial 
teacher preparation. Even if the educational arguments for the 3+x+1 pattern are 
accepted, there are a number of practical constraints which stand in the way of full 
implementation of this pattern of initial teacher preparation. 

The results most probably lead to the conclusion that different patterns of initial 
teacher preparation are most appropriate for different individuals, depending on their 
commitments and learning preferences. The provision of an optional four-year 
pre-service Bachelor of Education degree may therefore have merit. Such an option is 
now available at James Cook University where students can choose to complete a 
Bachelor of Education degree either as a pre-service qualification or as an in-service 
qualification after teaching experience. The course structure at James Cook 
University provides a unique opportunity to evaluaVe the relative merits of both forms 
of initial professional preparation. 

Reconciling conflicting demonds on teachers 

A major theme running through the study is concerned with the pressure which 
part-time B.Ed, students face in trying to reconcile their various commitments. B.Ed, 
students are not unique in this regard. The research literature on part-time students 
shows that, because of their many refponsibilities, these students are subject to 
considerable pressures while studying (e.g. Brown. 1979; Isaacs, 1979). 

In this study, a number of possibilities for reducing the demands on part-time students 
were considered. 

The suggestion that teachers should be given a reduced teaching load while studying 
for the B.Ed, did not receive enthusiastic support from any group surveyed. The 
possibility of teachers' being given extended release every few years to enable them 
to undertake in-service activities was, however, strongly supported by all groups. The 
implementotion of this latter suggestion could provide an opportunity for teachers to 
have some time studying for the B.Ed, when they are free of teaching commitments. 
The cost implications of both of these suggestions would need to be carefully con- 
sidered. For example, there were approximately 2,000 teachers enrolled in the B.Ed, 
in 1985. If each of these had a 20 per cent reduction in teaching load, a cost of 
around $10 million in replacement salaries would be incurred by employing authorities. 
An alternative proposal, although not canvassed in the study, is that teachers studying 
for the B.Ed, degree could have the option of permanent part-time employment. 
Permanent part-time employment is, however, not at present policy of the 
Department of Education. It is also difficult to predict how many teachers would 
take odvantage of this option should it become available. 

Other ways in which the pressures on teachers studying part-time might be reduced 
are related to changes in the organisation of the B.Ed, itself. These appear to hold 
promise as ways of lessenifig the pressures on teachers. 

One of the factors contributing to increased pressures on some teachers is that peak 
workload times at school coip'"»de with peak workload times at the college. Thus, for 
example, teachers may be involved in preparing examinations for their pupils or 
marking examinations or assignments, while at the same time studying for their own 
examinations at the college or completing their final assignments. Lecturers might 
therefore consider this when setting assignment dates. Flexible deadlines for 
assignments would provide teachers with more opportunities to fit their study 
commitments in with their teaching responsibilities. Colleges could also consider 
developing policies which would allow for such flexibility, rather than leaving it solely 
to the discretion of individual lecturers. 

Pressures on teachers may be reduced too, if the opportunity were available for 
^ "eachers to take full-time courses during the summer holidays. These courses could 
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then be used as credit towards units in the Bachelor of Education degree. While some 
problems with summer schools were recognised, the questionnaire results show that 
the degree of support for such a development, if translated into enrolments in summer 
schools, would make such courses viable propositions. Teriinry institutions are 
currently holding discussions with a view to developing jo^nt units which may be 
offered in a summer school format. These might be seen as pilot programs which 
institutions, either jointly or in cooperation with other institutions, could use as a 
basis, following trialling and evaluation, for a more extensive summer school program. 

The workload of the program would be lessened if institutions offered whole-year units 
or allowed students to spread the work for a single semester unit over a full year, it 
ir> interesting to note that a substantial majority of lecturers agreed with this latter 
proposition, so it is an option which institutions might seriously consider. 

The counselling of students about the heavy workload involved in completing a B.Ed, 
degree might also be considered by institutions. While data were not collected on the 
number of units per semester which students take it does appear that most take two 
units per semester. Institutions might consider encouraging more students to take 
single units to cope with thv. workload. The possibility of introducing a liberal policy 
on late cancellation of a second unit without incurring academic penalty might also be 
examined by tertiary institutions. 

Content of B,Ed. progroms 

Teachers enrol in a Bachelor of Education degree for a variety of reasons and seek to 
have a range of needs fulfilled by completion of the degree. Ideally, the B.Ed, degree 
should contain sufficient breadth of content to satisfy these diverse teacher r.eeds and 
should be relevant to teachers* roles, a finding supported by the adult education 
literature which suggests that adult education courses should be oriented towards 
learners* particular problems (e.g, Skertchly, 1981). 

The evidence from this study shows that while teachers generally see the Bachelor of 
Education as relevant to their needs, there are many additional topics which they 
would like to see included in the program. There was also a high degree of consensus 
among questionnaire respondents that teachers should have the opportunity to 
specialise In a B.Ed, program. 

The degree of subject choice and the opportunity to specialise in a range of areas is, 
for all programs except that offered by Brisbane College of Advanced Education' 
limited. Institutions with relatively small enrolments face difficulties in substantially 
increasing the number of subjects offered while at the same time maintaining a viable 
number of students in each subject. The following four possibilities are suggested to 
allow teachers to have a wider choice of subjects and to provide greater opportunities 
for specialisation. 

First, institutions might examine their policies on the inclusion of units from B.Ed, 
degrees offered by other institutions to determine if these are not too restrictive, 
both in terms of the number and nature of units from other institutions which can be 
included. 

Second, colleges might also examine whether more units from post-experience 
graduate diploma programs could be made available for inclusion in Bachelor of 
Education degrees. The availability of units from other colleges and from graduate 
diploma programs would need to be well-publicised to students. 

Third, more use could be made of independent studies to allow students to take 
studies in areas of interest which are not available in the regular schedule of subjects 
offered. Again, students might be made more aware of the possibility of using 
independent studies to specialise in particular areas. 
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Fourth, the cooperative development of units by two or more tertiai / institutions 
could be more vigorously pursued by the colleges. Cooperatively developed units 
would provide opportunities for students to study subjects which otherv.'se would be 
unavailable because low demand does not make them viable propositions for any single 
institution. 

If on the other hand, the Bachelor of Education is seen as the final stage of initial 
teacher preparation, rather than as a general in-service degree for teachers, it might 
be argued that the B.Ed, should contain a core of studies which all teacners would be 
required to master before, becoming fully-qualified members of the profession. In this 
case, the degree of spc- a»;5ation in the B.Ed, might be more limited. Detailed study 
of particular areas would then occur in graduate diplomas or masters degrees. 

Teochiofl/leorning nriethods used in B.Ed, programs 

Previous research has found that adults in generol and teachers in parMcular prefer 
discussion as a teaching/lecrning method rather than formal lectures (e.g. Batten, 
1975; Neville, 1979). The teachers involved in this study were no exception. It was 
found that extensive use was made of discussion by lecturers and consequently most 
teachers expressed satisfaction with the teaching and learning methods used. 

The adult education literature shows, nonetheless, that individuals* preferences for 
learning methods vary (Smith and Haverkamp, 1977). In this study, some teachers 
expressed a preference for ways of learning other than through discussion. Some 
teachers, for example, reported that they preferred lectures. How lecturers can 
provide experiences which are consistent with the preferred learning styles of a small 
minority of students is problematic. 

A distinguishing feature of adult education is that the teacher/learner relationship 
should be characterised by collegiality, with the teacher more a facilitator than a 
diiector of learning (Arends, Hersch and Turner, 1978). The results for this study 
indicate that these types of relationship appear to be characteristic of B.Ed, 
progranr . 

Teochers studying for a B.Ed, do not appear to exef.t much influence on courscwork 
decisions, such as the aims of particular units, the content of units or the methods of 
assessment. Adult education writers orgue that adult learners should have extensive 
input into what and how they learn (Buxton and Keating, 1982). If these arguments 
are accepted, then lecturers might consider ways in which they could increase the 
extent to which teachers can contribute to decisions about the course. For instance, 
the first lecture could involve a discussion of students' expectations of the unit and 
their current teaching situation: these could be taken into account when specific 
details of the topics covered in the unit are being planned. A flexible policy with 
regard to assessment topics and methods of assessment would allow students the 
opportunity to tailor assessment so that it wos relevant to their particular professional 
needs. 

Studying for the B.Ed, exte'^nally 

The major problem faced by external students is a feeling of isolation due to lack of 
contact with fellow students and lecturers. It is not surprising therefore that students 
were appreciative of the ready availability of lecturers by telephone or in person, 
lecturers* willingness to respond quickly to requests for information and the 
opportunity to interact with other students through vacation schools or tele- 
conferences. 

Not all students, however, found that lecturers were easy to contact. One suggestion 
put forward by a number of teachers in the study was that lecturers should specify 
the times at whi-h they are available to be contacted by phone by external students. 
O Teachers, too, considered that lecturers should make more visits to country areas. As 
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such visits are likely to be rather castly, it is difficult ta knaw if institutians wauld 
have the resaurces ar lecturers the time ta increase iheir number af visits ta cauntry 
areas. Perhaps resaurces wauld be better utilised if mare vacatian schaals and 
telephane tutarlals, bath af which teachers generally rated highly, were organised. 
Use af develaping cammunicatian technalagies alsa halds paten tial far improving the 
delivery af external courses ond the extent and quality of interoction between 
lecturers and students. 

The use of self-monoged learning groups, whereby o number of students living in a 
geographical oreo ond studying the some unit meet regulorly, seems o promising woy 
of breoking down feelings of isolotion. An evoluotion of one self-monoged leorning 
group estoblished in Queenslond hos shown thot teochers con benefit personolly ond 
socially from their involvement in such o group (Chipley, 1985; Hoines, 1986). 

One particulor oreo of concern for externol students wos reloted to ossessment. Some 
teochers found difficulty in understonding the expectotions of lecturers, while the 
timing of feedbock on ossessment items was olso seen os cruciol by students studying 
externolly. In porticulor, externol students opprecioted cleor, detoiled ond timely 
feedbock on their ossignments. They considered it wos imperotive to receive 
comments on one ossignment well before a subsequent ossignment wos due, so that 
these comments could be token into occount when writing the second ossignment. 

The woy in which one lecturer reportedly deolt with the ossignments of externol 
students seems porticulorly opt: 

"I write copious notes in response to their ossignments ond I get 
them bock quickly. I interoct with their ideos, redirect their 
thinking - thot*s my teoching role in the course. It*s o continuing 
process - students then respond in their next ossignment." 

ImprovitHi the ef ficocy of B.Ed, programs 

As reported by B.Ed, groduotes ond students ond school odministrotors, the B.Ed, 
degree oppeors to influence mony oreos of o teocher's work. The results indicote o 
tendency for the degree to hove o greoter influence on oreos such os teochers* 
oworeness of educotionol issues or olternotive teoching strotegies, lather thon the 
teocher's ability to use o ronge of teoching strotegies, effectiveness in the clossroom 
or initiating new progroms in the school. The results also suggest that the B.Ed, hos 
helped mony teochers develop o more criticol ond questioning opiiTooch to educotion 
and their own teoching. Thus, there was o tendency for the effects of the B.Ed, to 
be seen ot the level of oworeness ond understanding, rather than at the level of 
implementation. This finding is similar to those reported by Evans (1981) in the 
evaluation of the British in-service B.Ed, degree. 

Some teochers were, nonetheless, able to describe ways in which the learnings ond 
understondings which they gained in the Bachelor of Education degree were used to 
change their own teoching practices, or were of direct benefit to the school os o 
whole. 

The reseorch literature identifies a number of school contextual factors which con 
contribute to or inhibit changes. Wolberg and Genovo (1982), for instance, found that 
the use teochers mode of professional knowledge gained in in-service workshops was 
ossocioted with school climate; Bergman and McLoughin (1977) reported that the 
attitude of school piincipols was crucial in determining if teachers implemented 
chonges following participation in in-service activities; Campbell (1982) and Evans 
(1981) comment that low status or experienced teachers may be ineffective change 
agents; while Henderson (1979) reports that schools ore rarely organised to take 
advantage of the in-service experiences of staff. The importance of o supportive 
school environment for change is also implied in a number of other studies (fc.g. 
Arends, Hersch and Turner, 1978; Lawrence et ol., 1974). 
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The findings from this study highlight the influence of school climote on the degree 
to which B.Ed, groduotes ore oble to introduce new ideos ond proctices into the 
school* Teodiers were more eosily oble to oct os ogents of chonge in schools when 
the principol wos supportive of innovotion ond gove teochers freedom to experiment 
with new opprooches. Moving o stoff which wos prepored to listen ond discuss new 
ideos with teochers wos olso reported os being conducive to teochers' octing os 
chonge ogents in the school. On the other hond, school odministrotors who did not 
ollow teochers to experiment with opprooches to teoching ond lock of interest by 
other stoff in new ideos or opprooches inhibited teochers octing os ogents of chonge. 

The extent to which the ottitudes of other stoff were significont in inhibiting teochers 
from introducing chonge into the school con be inferred from onswers to two other 
questions. First, less thon holf of the groduotes, teochers ond school odministrotors 
ogreed thot other teochers were receptive to new ideas which B.Ed, groduotes ond 
students wished to introduce into the school. Second, of the teochers not enrolled 
who commented on the effects of the B.Ed., holf reported thot it hod hod no 
influence, 20 per cent of these teochers soid the school suffered while teochers were 
studying for the B.Ed, ond only obout 20 per cent said teochers completing the degree 
hod o positive influence on the school. From these results, it might be inferred there 
is o greot deol of opothy, if not resistonce, to the B.Ed, omong teochers not enrolled. 

It is not the purpose of this report to provide prescriptions for how ideos ond 
proctices goined through teochers' involvement in B.Ed, progroms con permeote 
schools. The following initiol list of possibilities is given for considerotion: 

there could be improved communicotion between colleges ond schools obout the 
oims ond intended outcomes of B.Ed, progroms; 

principois could orronge school meetings ond seminors ot which B.Ed, groduotes ore 
given the opportunity to roise issues ond suggest ideos which could leod to 
improved proctice; 

lecturers could provide support for teochers by working with them in schools while 
they ore studying for the B.Ed, ond provide continuing support ofter their 
groduotion; 

B. Ed. students could be encouroged to discuss the progrom with teochers not 
enrolled or involve these teochers in octivities undertoken in the school os port of 
the ossessment requirements for B.^d. units; 

the Deportment of Educotion could encouroge inspectors to moke regulor 
inquiries of principois obout the woys in which the school i od mode use of B.Ed, 
groduotes. 

Conclusion 

The generol orientotion of porticiponts in this study towords the Bochelor of Educotion 
degree wos o positive one. Teochers reported thot the B.Ed, hod influenced their pro- 
fessionol development ond school odministrotors olso considered the B.Ed, to generolly 
be o positive influence on teochers ond schools. The teoching ond leorning methods 
used by lecturers were generolly seen to be oppropriote by teochers, ond lecturers 
were seen by teochers, by ond lorge, os being sensitive to their needs os port-time or 
externol students. Even teochers who hod withdrown from the progrom, ond teochers 
who hod not enrolled gove os their moin reoson for withdrowing or not enrolling ot oil 
the pressure of other commitments, rother thon, for exomple, the quality or relevonce 
of B.Ed, progroms. 

Notwithstonding this generolly optimistic view of the Bochelor of Educotion degree, 
the study has provided o number of suggestions for improving the quolity ond efficocy 
of B.Ed, progroms. These included proposols for reconciling the conflicting demonds 
on leochers os they study for the Bachelor of Educotion degree, for broodening the 
rongt of content which teochers con study in the degree, ond for providing for the 




particular needs and circumstances of external students and part-time internal 
students. 

It is now largely for others, particularly tertiary institutions and lecturers in those 
institutions, to use the findings of the study in order to enhance the quality of 
Bachelor of Education programs. 
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